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The Secretary Says: 

Our concern for the well-being of workers is not 
a narrow one. Our aim is to work with other na- 
tions to improve the standards of workers all over 
the world. And we are fully aware that the bur- 
dens which the common defense imposes on us 
must be shared equitably by all. 

The visits of foreign working men to the United 
States, chiefly in connection with programs of spe- 
cialized training, have been extremely valuable in 
helping us to understand one another. I have my- 
self seen and spoken to scores of visiting trade- 
unionists—from Germany, Finland, Brazil, the 
Philippines, Australia, Panama, the United King- 
dom, Switzerland, Austria, Nigeria, Japan, Bel- 
gium, and Korea. My staff and I learned a great 
deal from them which will be useful in shaping a 
fair and equitable policy for the United States and 
promoting better understanding with our friends 
abroad. 

The work of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in advancing the standards of wage earners 
throughout the world has received the active sup 
port of workers, employers, and governments 
everywhere. The Government of the United States, 
and the trade union and employer organizations 
of the United States have all been active in this 
common effort to take the small, day-to-day steps 
which lead to the achievement of higher standards 

We have done our best in the United States to 
try to understand the ways in which our foreign 
policy affects the mass of the populations in other 
countries. We have established a corps of special- 
ized labor attachés in a large number of overseas 
posts. Many of these men come from the ranks of 
our trade-unions. 
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The American trade-union movement has “with- 
out question” been the Nation’s most effective 
spokesman for the view that the democratic way 
of life offers the best hope of human freedom and a 
rising level of living, Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin told Members of Congress in his Thirty- 
ninth Annual Report. 

This year, for the first time, the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Labor is combined with a Labor 
Yearbook. Entitled “Mobilizing Labor for De- 
fense,”’ it contains four sections: (1) Manpower 
Problems, (2) Mobilization Impact on Prices, 
Wages, and Industrial Relations, (3) Labor Legis- 
lation and Court Decisions, and (4) Building 
Strength Through International Labor Coopera- 
tion. 

“Labor and management,” the Secretary said, 
“are making sacrifices under our great new pro-- 
duction and mobilization program, but not at the 
expense of our economic health.”’ 

The aggression in Korea, he asserted, merely 
accelerated our various government programs de- 
signed to develop and insure mass purchasing 
power. 

“This,” Tobin declared, “has been the Govern- 
ment’s policy for two decades now, a policy that 
has paid off in dividends of national strength and 
welfare.”’ 

Fundamentals of this policy he described as 
“such rational and progressive features as the en- 
couragement of collective bargaining, the estab- 
lishment of old-age pensions and unemployment 
insurance, minimum wages in interstate industry, 
prohibition of oppressive child labor, and price 
supports for the Nation's farmers.”’ 

These reforms constitute, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, “insurance policies against depression. 
They have broadened the base of our economy, 
and they have made possible the massive inter- 
national and military programs now under way.” 

Even more than that, he said, they have helped 
us to avert the great depressions and extensive 
unemployment that have during the past inevita- 
bly followed after our major wars. 


Tobin Praises Labor, Cites Gains Since Depression Years 


Some of the fruits of those policies he cited as: 

1. The national output has risen from 104 billion 
dollars in 1929, itself a peak year, to 283 billion 
in 1950, and the physical quantity of the output 
increased 80 percent. 

2. Dollar wages and salaries tripled, from 51 
billion dollars in 1929 to 153 billion in 1950. 

3. Full-time annual average wage of urban 
workers rose from $1,400 in 1929 to more than 
$3,000. Purchasing power of this wage, in goods, 
rose 52 percent 

4. Value of farm output rose from 14 billion 
dollars to more than 33 billion. 

The Secretary emphasized that these benefits to 
producers were not accomplished at the expense of 
business and its stockholders. During the two dec- 
ades corporate profits, after taxes, rose from 8 bil- 
lion dollars to 23 billion. Unincorporated enter- 
prises, mostly small and medium-size businesses, 
increased profits from 8 billion dollars to 24 billion. 


Millions Benefit 


This economic statesmanship, Tobin reported, 
has made life better and richer for millions of peo- 
ple. “Job opportunities have expanded. Living 
standards have been improved. 

“For instance, in 1929 about half of our 14- to 
17-year-olds were in high schools. Today about 
three-fourths of this group benefit from secondary 
education. This means opportunity for more of our 
children.”’ 

In the same period, the report discloses, home- 
owning families increased from 14 million in 1930 
to 24 million in 1950. Today, 55 out of every 100 
families own their own homes. 

“Our older people are more independent through 
the Social Security Act which enables them to live 
without burdening their children or moving to the 
poor houses.”’ 

A considerable portion of the report dealt with 
the labor market, the manpower problems which 
arose and now face the country in the mobilization 
and civil economy programs, the necessity of train- 
ing apprentices for the skilled trades, utilization of 
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the skills of older workers and the handicapped. 

Under partial mobilization such as is now in 
effect, the Secretary's report sets forth, proper poli- 
cies must be followed with respect to deferment 
from military service of those possessing critical 
skills in short supply and those who are training fo 
such occupations. 

“Another important factor in a successful de- 
fense production program is bringing the job and 
the worker together,’ the report emphasizes. 
“Since it is often easier to move machines and ma- 
terials than to ifduce people to leave their homes, 
defense contracts and new plants should wherever 
possible be located where there is an available sup- 
ply of manpower.” 

The Secretary urged employers to work through 
the public employment service so that their needs 
can be coordinated with needs of other employers. 

“Tn order that existing housing and community 
facilities will not be overloaded by bringing addi- 
tional workers into the community, the local labor 
supply is first being utilized as much as possible. 
Workers can be made available for defense pro- 
duction through merely shifting them from civilian 
to defense orders in the plant, or by transferring 
them from plants whose production has been 
reduced or stopped through curtailment of ma- 
terials. 

“Men and women who have retired or returned 
to their homes because of family responsibilities 
may have to be asked to enter the labor market 
again. Concerted efforts are being made to secure 
employment of handicapped workers and better 
utilization of minority groups.”’ 


Warns Against Hoarding Workers 


The report points out that as great a wastage of 
manpower may result through hoarding of workers 
as from poor organization of production. It cites 
the acute necessity of large-scale training of skilled 
defense workers, particularly in the production of 
such new implements of war as the jet airplane. 
This means, it says, new skills and new techniques 
for some of our skilled workers, plus hundreds of 
thousands of new workers added to the payrolls in 
defense production plants. It cites the inevitable 
unemployment in the change-over from civilian to 
defense production, and proposes a sound unem- 
ployment insurance program to provide adequate 
benefits to such temporarily displaced workers. 





U. S. Attaches Tell Tobin 
Of Free Labor’s Gains Abroad 


United States labor attachés from four major 
European capitals reported to Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin that free labor’s efforts to con- 
tain and reduce Communist agitation in the coun- 
tries to which they are assigned are bearing fruit 

The attachés, Richard Eldridge, from Paris: 
Eric Kocher, from Brussels; Thomas Lane, from 
Rome; and Glenn Atkinson, from London, were 
called back to this country by Secretary Tobin for 
a series of conferences with himself, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Philip M. Kaiser, and other 
Labor, State, and Mutual Security Agency officials 
on their work abroad. 

Kaiser reported to the Secretary that the labor 
attaché program, a cooperative endeavor guided 
by the Department of Labor under over-all diree- 
tion of the Department of State, has spread into 
35 embassies in 6 (or 7) continents. He called the 
attachés both “exporters and importers” of labor 
good will as well as labor and technical informa- 
tion 

Atkinson reported that labor in Britain opposes 
Communist union tactics overwhelmingly and that 
there is no danger of Communist-sponsored strikes; 
that the unionists are developing increased accept- 
ance of increased productivity through better ma- 
chinery, incentive pay, and modernization of pro- 
duction methods. He said a major shortage in the 
British Isles now is coal miners 

Coal production also is a major problem in Bel- 
gium, Kocher said. Belgians are reluctant to work 
the mines and many Italians and displaced persons 
who have been brought to these mines have not 
stayed. 

Eldridge said cheerful developments in France 
included nearly full employment, economic stabil- 
ity, improvement in real wages, and inability of the 
Communists to use their favorite weapon—the 
general strike—for several years past. 

Lane said Italy’s 2,000,000 unemployed is an 
outstanding factor, and the Communists there are 
a major problem. He said the country has excess 
plant capacity as well as excess labor, but that the 
Communists have been unable to disrupt Prime 
Minister de Gasperi’s parliamentary control. 
Workers, especially unskilled, are better off in real 
wages than they were in the prewar years. 
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During January Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin and Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman 
approved the first apprenticeship system in history 
to be established exclusively for American Indians. 

Although a number of Indians have served 
apprenticeships in the past, and are now successful 
craftsmen in industry, this training has never be- 
fore been extended to the reservations. 

As a small but important part of a 10-year, $88- 
million program initiated last year by the Con- 
gress for the rehabilitation of the Navajo and 
Hopi Tribes, the plan will give Indians in the Win- 
dow Rock, Ariz., area an opportunity to learn any 
one of 28 skilled occupations. The programs of 
training, in which approximately 100 Indians have 
already registered as apprentices, were developed 
by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Interior 
Department, and the American Federation of 
Labor. All of the programs are in conformity with 
the standards of training set up by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, the Nation’s top 
apprenticeship labor-management advisory body, 
and the Civil Service Commission. 

Secretaries Tobin and Chapman stated that the 
purpose of the training programs is to give the 
Navajos and Hopis a fair and equitable opportun- 
ity to acquire industrial skills so that Indians can 
take skilled employment on equal terms with other 
journeymen in industry and become self-sustaining 
citizens. 


3 to 5 Years’ Training 


> 


The apprenticeships will be from 3 to 5 years’ 
duration, depending upon the trade, and the work 
experience gained on the job will be supplemented 
by related classroom instruction in the techno- 
lozical phases of the crafts. 

The apprentices will be paid on a sliding scale 
in accordance with the prevailing practice of in- 
dustry and will receive pay raises every 6 months, 
as they advance in skill, until they attain full 
journeyman pay at the end of their apprenticeship. 

Actual operation of the training programs on 
the reservations will be under the direction of a 
joint apprenticeship committee, consisting of local 
Indian Bureau officials, Navajo and Hopi tribal 
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W. F. Patterson (left), Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
of the Department of Labor, and Dillon S. Myer, Interior's Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, check the training standards of the 
first apprenticeship programs established for American Indians. 


council members, and representatives of the New 
Mexico and Arizona State Federations of Labor. 

Under the programs, 28 skilled occupations in 
11 trades and crafts will be taught. These include: 
machinist, automobile mechanic, bricklayer, tile- 
setter, stone and block mason, carpenter, millman 
and cabinet maker, plasterer, cement mason, 
electrician, electric motor and transformer re- 
winder, power lineman, telephone lineman, tele- 
phone cable splicer, PBX installer and repairman, 
combination telephone man, 4 types of operating 
engineer, lather, painter, resilient floor covering 
and carpet layer, roofer, sheet metal worker, and 
the pipe trade classifications. 

The Secretaries noted that these skill-develop- 
ment programs lay the groundwork for future 
contributions by the almost 70,000 Navajos and 
Hopis to the country’s defense effort. The tribes’ 
16-million-acre reservation in Arizona has rich 
mineral resources, producing oil and uranium ore in 
considerable quantities. Its deposits of tungsten, as- 
bestos, gypsum, and sand and gravel are expected 
to be increasingly useful to the defense program. 




















Tra gedy Mars 
Christmas Joy 


In Mine Village 


Wives or widows? 


It was 8:30 p. m. on December 21, 1951, in West 
Frankfort, Ill. 

There were 257 coal miners working the last 
shift before Christmas at the Orient Mine No. 2 of 
the Chicago, Wilmington, and Frankfort Coal Co. 
They were 500 feet underground, working in an 
area of from a few feet to 3 miles from the shaft, 
the only means of entrance and exit from the mine. 
More than half—137—were close to the lift. The 
other 120 were farther away. 

Above ground, Christmas trees were being deco- 
rated in more than a hundred homes. There was 
a large one in the school where 175 children of 
miners were planning a big party for Christmas 
Eve. 

But the Christmas party never materialized for 
the children. Instead, tragedy invaded their lives 
when a mine disaster killed 119 of the miners work- 
ing that last shift. 

According to a belief expressed by Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar Chapman, under whom the 
United States Bureau of Mines operates, an elec- 
tric spark flashed in a pocket of highly inflam- 
mable methane gas. Coal dust, improperly mixed 
with neutralizing rock dust, ignited, and havoc 
spread. 

The explosion wrecked the ventilation pipes of 
the mine. While 137 miners crowded onto the lift 
to safety, and another, although severely burned, 
came out alive, 119 men died in the explosion. 

The next morning, Secretary Chapman and John 
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L.. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 


America, were at the scene. 

Before the week was out, the Mine Workers’ 
Welfare Fund had distributed $100,000 in death 
benefits to 100 widows, and $4,620 in maintenance 
checks. The widows receive from the fund $30 a 
month in maintenance checks, plus $10 for each 
orphaned child. The money comes from a 30- 
cent-a-ton payment on all coal mined on properties 
of companies with UMW contracts. 

Miss Josephine Roche, director of the fund, 
quoting from statistics gathered by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, issued a statement, saying: 

There were 98,344 American miners killed in 
similar catastrophes over the last 50 years. 

The West Frankfort disaster was the twenty- 
fifth in that period in which more than 100 miners 
died together. 

There has been the equivalent of a West Frank- 
fort disaster with its toll of 119 lives every 17 
working days for the past 50 vears. 

During the last 20 years, an average of 119 
miners lost their lives every 24 working days. 

The 50-year average toll is seven miners’ lives 
for every workday. The 20-year average is 4.94 
miners’ lives lost every working day. 

Miss Roche estimated that 800 miners lost their 
lives during 1951. This represents an increase of 
20 percent over 1950 in the death rate per man- 
hour worked. 
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Low Bid Not Compulsory 
in All Defense Contracts 


Legal authority exists for placing defense con- 
tracts in labor surplus areas even though lower 
prices may be obtained elsewhere, Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren has ruled. 

The Comptroller’s decision, made at the request 
of Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, followed the passage of resolutions, urg- 
ing more Vigorous action to get contracts into la- 
bor surplus areas, by the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, the New York and Boston DMA 
labor-management manpower committees, and 
the National Labor-Management Committee. 


After the Comptroller's decision, ODM Director 
Wilson arranged for the appointment of an inter- 
agency task force to deal specifically with unem- 
ployment problems peculiar to distressed areas. 
Detroit, Mich., where unemployment (primarily 
due to materials cut-backs) is now above 100,000, 
will be the first area in which a broad governmental 
effort will be made to relieve joblessness. 


The Department of Labor’s Federal Advisory 
Council, made up of leading representatives of 
employer and labor organizations and the public, 
recommended that the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation be requested to arrange for a special inven- 
tory of existing plant facilities and capacity in all 
group IV labor market areas—areas with substan- 
tial labor surpluses. 


“On the basis of such an inventory of production 
resources and potential, the Department of De- 
fense should establish a specific procurement pro- 
gram for each group IV area so as to make maxi- 
mum use of such resources to produce required 
defense material,”’ the Adv isory Council resolution 
declared. 

The council also recommended that the Secre- 
tary of Labor, in cooperation with the Director of 
Defense Mobilization, hold a series of meetings 
with representatives of large-scale business enter- 
prises in an effort to arrange adjustments in pro- 
duction and employment levels with a view to 
minimizing unemployment. The council's recom- 
mendations were presented to the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization by Secretary of Labor Mau- 
rice J. Tobin. 
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Airline Pilots’ First Union 
Ordered To Hold NLRB Vote 

The National Labor Relations Board, for the 
first time in its 16-year history, has directed an 
election among employees of a labor union. 

It was the first such case ever to come to the 
Board for decision. 

The union involved in the capacity of an em- 
ployer was the Jnternationa] Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation (AFL), which represents about 6,400 
pilots on 40 airlines. The Pilots’ Union has its 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill. 

The election was requested by the Union of Air 
Line Pilots Association Professional and Adminis- 
trative Employees (unaffiliated), which seeks to 
represent contract negotiators, a statistician, at- 
torneys, and other office employees of the Pilots’ 
Union. 

The Board unanimously directed elections to be 
held within 30 days among two voting groups of 
employees of the Pilots’ Union—nonprofessional 
office employees and professionals. 

In holding that the Pilots’ Union is an employer 
within the definition of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, the Board said: 

‘“ . . it seems clear that Congress intended 
that labor unions be treated like any other em- 
ployer with regards to their own employees, be- 
cause section 2 (2) of both the original [Wagner 
Act] and the amended acts provide in part: ‘The 
shall not include . . . any 


term “employer” 
labor organization (other than when acting as an 


¢ m ployer ).’ “a 


Minimum Wage Increase 

Minimum wage rates have been increased for 
employees engaged in. mercantile occupations in 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Effective December 26, 1951, minimum wage 
rates for a 36- to 44-hour week are $27 for experi- 
enced and $24 for inexperienced workers. Former- 
ly, minimums were $22.50 and $20.50 respectively. 

This new order sets 67's cents and 60 cents, re- 
spectively, as the hourly minimums for those work- 
ing less than 36 hours per week. These same rates 
apply to overtime employment in excess of 44 
hours a week. 

Under the new order, the learning period, for- 
merly 1,040 hours, is now 780 hours. 
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This enlarged ‘‘egg beater,"" mounted on a trailer beside what looks like a peaceful American golf course and camouflaged behind 
a thatched hut, actually is an American radar unit in Korea, pin-pointing enemy mortar fire. 


Jobs in Electronics This Year Will Exceed Postwar Peak 


Rising defense activity and improved television 


sales increased electronics employment from 250,- 
000 workers in July 1951 to 281,000 in October 
only 11,000 below the postwar peak of 292,000 in 
December 1950. Employment is expected to ex- 
ceed the 1950 postwar high early in 1952. 

The upsurge in civilian output is expected to be 
Mili- 
tary electronics producers, however, have begun 
quantity production and are now employing in- 
creasing numbers of production workers. This in- 
creased employment in military electronics will 
more than compensate for the moderate decline in 
receiver production. 

Anticipated shortages of materials did not de- 
velop during the. first quarter of 1951 but large 
inventories of television sets accumulated as;the 
demand declined drastically. In the face of steadily 


short-lived because of materials shortages. 


rising inventories, manufacturers curtailed produc- 
tion during the second quarter of 1951 and laid off 
large numbers of workers. 

Military electronics production, although gain- 
ing momentum and employing increasing numbers 
of workers, could then only partially offset the 
drastic decline in receiver employment. The Chi- 
cago, New York, and Philadelphia areas, with their 
heavy concentration of radio and television manu- 
facturing, were especially hard hit. Lay-offs were 
largely confined to unskilled and semiskilled work- 
ers because manufacturers retained their skilled 
workers in anticipation of military orders. 

Shortages of critical materials will require fur- 
ther cut-backs in radio and television set produc- 
tion in 1952. Television production is expected to 
decline from over 410,000 sets a month in October 
1951 to an estimated 300,000 sets a month by 
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Believe it or not, this radar unit, with its ultrasensitive receiver, 
sent a message to the moon. 





June 1952. Radio production will suffer a corre- 
sponding reduction. 

The electronics labor force has been composed 
primarily of semiskilled and unskilled workers, with 
women comprising over half the plant work force. 
Prior to Korea, almost two-thirds of electron tube 
workers were women. On the other hand, manu- 
facturers of military and commercial equipment 
have always employed a higher proportion of men 
and skilled workers although the majority of 
workers in this type ef manufacture are also semi- 


skilled and unskilled. 


Military Requirements Complex 


The conversion to military production is chang- 
ing the electronics industry’s occupational pattern. 
Complex military equipment requires more re- 
search, development, and design activity than set 
production and is produced in shorter runs with 
constant changes in specifications. This requires 
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more engineers and other professional workers, 
draftsmen, engineering aides, laboratory techni- 
cians, and workers in occupations used in retool- 
ing. Additional engineers and skilled workers are 
required for quality control because of the more 
exacting military specifications 

Recruiting and training semiskilled and unskilled 
workers for military production will be less of a 
problem than recruiting necessary professional, 
semiprofessional, and skilled workers 

The electronics manufacturing industry is at 
some disadvantage in recruiting workers because 
earnings have been traditionally below the average 
for all manufacturing. One of the prime reasons for 
the lower earnings, however, is the high proportion 
of unskilled women workers. Therefore the indus- 
try’s competitive position in recruiting workers is 
not as unfavorable as the low earnings indicate 


Specialists in Demand 


Additional professional and skilled workers will 
have to come from training and upgrading less 
skilled workers, job dilution, or recruitment out- 
side the industry rather than transfers from re- 
ceiver production. Engineers, skilled machine tool 
operators, production machinists, and electronic 
technicians needed for production activities will 
be in greatest demand during the next few months. 

Because military electronics production requires 
considerably more metalworkuwg than does re- 
ceiver production, manufacturers must increase 
their employment of these workers in competition 
with other expanding defense industries for the 
limited supply of trained workers. 


When radar screens turn silent, Uncle Sam's technicians, like 
these, locate and repair the sensitive optics of the ‘seeing eye." 































































WHPC Field Staff Answers 
Salary Stabilization Queries 


The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the United States Department of 
Labor are actively assisting the Salary Stabilization 
Board to carry out its program by performing a 
number of functions of the Board under an agree- 
ment between the two agencies. Details of the 
agreement were worked out by Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Wm. R. McComb and Justin Miller, 
chairman of the Salary Stabilization Board. 

Employers may now obtain advice on salary 
stabilization matters from any of the 10 regional 
or 67 field offices of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions. The Divisions are authorized 
to determine whether an employee is within the 
jurisdiction of the Salary Stabilization Board 
whenever they can do so by applying the criteria 
set by regulations under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to define executive, professional, and admin- 
istrative employees and outside salesmen. These 
are the classes of employees whose salaries are sub- 
ject to control by the Salary Stabilization Board. 
However, Wage-Hour officials will not make any 
inspections or investigations but will decide juris- 
diction solely on the basis of the facts submitted 
by the employer. 


Local Offices Help 

The coast-to-coast network of Wage-Hour offices 
now disseminates information about the Salary 
Stabilization Board’s regulations and _ policies, 
distributes copies of all regulations, orders, resolu- 
tions, and printed interpretations of the Board, 
and furnishes materials to help employers in the 
preparation of their petitions for salary changes. 
As an additional aid, employees in the local offices 
are prepared to offer explanations of regulations 
and orders and to assist businessmen in every way 
possible. 

All petitions and applications, reports, and re- 
quests for formal rulings and interpretations will 
continue to go directly to the Office of Salary Stab- 
ilization in Washington. Fourteen field offices of 
the Office of Salary Stabilization in major cities 
throughout the Nation will assist businessmen 


generally and expedite hardship cases. 
Joseph D. Cooper, Executive Director of the 
Office of Salary Stabilization, said that the arrange- 








ments with the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions are a big step towards easing the 
burden of employers and salaried employees who 
were not adequately served when his organization 
operated wholly out of Washington. Local, on-the- 
spot assistance and information are now available 
for business in all parts of the country through this 
cooperative arrangement between the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions and_ the 
Salary Stabilization Board. 


Women’s Bureau Explains 
Household Workers’ Benefits 


A measure of economic security is now being of- 
fered to domestic emplovees through the recent 
extension of old-age and survivors insurance unde 
the Federal Social Security Act. 

This segment of cur working people, a recent is- 
sue of the Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau 
fact sheet points out, has been especially lacking 
in personal and family insurance protection. 

Old-age benefits, however, are not available to 
all employees in private households but apply only 
to domestic workers who are regularly employed. 

To be “regularly employed,” a maid, cook, laun- 
dress, or other household worker must work for one 
emplover at least part of 24 different days during a 
3-month period. This period must be one of the four 
calendar quarters of the vear, beginning either in 
January, April, July, or October. Further, the 
worker’s wages must be $50 or more per quarter in 
order for her to be considered “regularly employed.” 


Social Security Card Needed 


A regular household emplovee must show her so- 
cial security account card to her employer in order 
that the employer may file with the Collector of 
Internal Revenue a quarterly wage report and re- 
mit the proper social security tax. This tax amounts 
to 3 percent of the cash wages, one-half of which 
the employer is expected to deduct from the em- 
plovee’s earnings. 

Household emplovers are urged to obtain, from 
the nearest social security office, the booklet ‘‘ Do 
You Have a Maid?” Included in this booklet is a 
card addressed to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue which may be mailed to him for full tax in- 
structions and a quarterly tax return form. 
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The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights, in field letter No. 16, de- 
fines conditions under which veterans, disabled 
while in service, may exercise reemployment rights 
in other positions of their preservice employer's 
plant or operations. 

The situation where these rights could be exer- 
cised would arise when the disabling injury suffered 
by the veteran while in service would prevent his 
resuming the job he held before donning the uniform. 

In certain cases the disabled veteran could 
“bump” another employee in a different section of 
the employer's operations if his seniority of em- 
ployment permitted. 
In a memorandum accompanying the field 
letter, sent to field offices, volunteer reemploy- 
ment committeemen, 
and cooperating State 
Robert K. 
Salvers, Director of 
the BVRR, 
that the 
contained in the field 
letter “‘reflects the 
views of the BVRR 

Solicitor of 
He adds that reemployment rights are, 
of course, governed by the terms of the reemploy- 


agencies, 


explains 
information 





and the 
Labor.”’ 


ment statutes as interpreted by the courts. 

The letter quotes from subsection 9 (b) (B) (ii) 
of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(formerly the Selective Service Act of 1948), whic!. 
reads: “If not qualified to perform the duties of 
such position by reason of disability sustained 
during such service but qualified to perform the 
duties of any other position in the employ of such 
employer or his successor in interest, be restored 
by such employer or his successor in interest to 
such other position the duties of which he is quali- 
fied to perform as will provide him like seniority, 
status and pay, or the nearest approximation 
thereof consistent with the circumstances in his 
case.” 

The field letter is prepared in the form of 27 
questions and answers, dealing with various phases 
of the problem, such as: 

Q. What would be the reemployment rights of a 
disabled ex-serviceman in the following situation? 
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He left the position of mechanic’s helper in depart- 
ment B of a plant which operates under a plant- 





wide seniority system. He has 5 years’ plant 
seniority. Upon his return due to disability sus- 
tained during military service, he is not qualified 
to perform the duties of either his old job, another 
job of like seniority, status, and pay, or any other 
job in department B. It is determined that he is 
qualified to perform the duties of a vacant clerical 
position in department A, but it has never been the 
practice for employees to transfer from depart- 
ment B to department A. There are no other em- 
ployees in clerical positions in department A with 
more than 5 years’ plant seniority. 

A. He would be entitled to reemployment in the 
clerical position, if it is the nearest approximation 
of his former position consistent with the circum- 
stances in his case. 

It is expected that the field letter will be avail- 
able for distribution upon request within the next 
60 days. 

More Apprentices Learn Critical Trades 

A recent uptrend in the development of skilled 
craftsmen in trades considered critical will tend to 
alleviate a serious bottleneck in the Nation’s de- 
fense production program, according to a recent 
report by, W. F. Patterson, Director of the United 
States Labor Department’s Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship. 

In four trades—machinist, tool and die making, 
molder and coremaking, and patternmaking 
there was a 12-percent gain (from 11,357 to 12,696) 
in the number of registered apprentices in training 
during the period June 1 to November 1, 1951. 























































A record number of agricultural job openings 
were filled by the local offices of the State employ- 
ment services in 1951, according to preliminary 
reports received by the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Although the total number of farm workers 
available in 1951 was 400,000 fewer than in 1950, 
the public employment service made 1,000,000 
more job placements. Agricultural farm placements 
aggregated 8,776,300 last vear as compared with 
7,784,600 in 1950. 

Bureau Director Robert C. Goodwin said the 
record number of farm placements represented not 
only a heavy demand for farm workers but also a 
greater use of employment service facilities by 
farmers and growers. 

Discussing the steps taken by the Labor Depart- 
ment to fill farm labor needs in 1951, Goodwin 
said the Bureau, through the public employment 
service, had conducted intensive recruitment of 
farm workers, had suggested methods for more 
effective utilization of existing labor supply, and 
had helped to guide migratory workers to areas 
where workers were needed. Goodwin said that to 
supplement a short domestic farm labor supply 
several thousand workers were brought in from 
Puerto Rico and foreign labor was brought in for 
temporary periods. 

“In some areas of acute labor needs for short 
periods, the supply from surrounding areas and 
the domestic migrants from other States, including 
Puerto Rico, were not sufficient to prevent crop 
losses,’’ Goodwin said. 


Foreign Workers Required 

“Tt was necessary,” he continued, “for the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security to recommend, and 
for the Secretary of Labor to certify, the need for 
the importation of Mexican nationals, British 
West Indians, and Canadian farm workers. During 
1951, approximately 9,000 Mexican Nationals were 
employed for seasonal work, principally in cotton 
harvesting in California, Texas, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, and for fruit and vegetable 
operations in California. Approximately 8,000 
British West Indian workers supplemented the 
domestic farm labor supply in citrus, sugar, and 
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vegetable growing in the East. A small number of 
Canadians were reported to have assisted in the 
potato harvest in Maine.” 

Increased mechanization played a major role in 
filling the gap left by the exodus of farm workers 
An outstanding example is the 1951 cotton crop 
In spite of sharp declines in workers employed in 
cotton, last year’s production is estimated at 15 
million bales compared with 10 million in 1950. 


Mechanization Important 


An important factor in increased production was 
the introduction of mechanical harvesters in many 
areas previously harvested by hand. Approxi- 
mately 17 percent of this year’s crop was harvested 
mechanically, according to the National Cotton 
Council, compared with approximately 8 percent 
of the crop in 1950. Mechanization has proceeded 
fastest in California, where 34 percent of last year’s 
crop was harvested mechanical!y. Texas and 
Arizona harvested 12 and 9 percent respectively of 
last year’s crop by machine methods. Mechaniza- 
tion of the sugar-beet production is progressing at 
un even more spectacular pace. 


Frieda S. Miller Attends 
ILO Session on Women’s Work 


Frieda 5S. Miller, Director of the United States 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau, was one 
of eight women who participated in the mid- 
December meeting of the International Labor 
Organization's Committee of Experts on Women’s 
Work. Others present were experts from Australia, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom. All participants in the ses- 
sion were invited as individuals and selected be- 
cause of their knowledge and experience in the 
several fields under discussion. 

Held in Geneva December 11 to 15, the recent 
session considered three main subjects: (1) voca- 
tional training for women in various regions, in- 
cluding the Americas, Europe, Asia, and the Mid- 
dle East; (2) public employment services in relation 
to the placing of women; and (3) the principle of 
equal remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value. 
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Wood Furniture Workers’ 
Wages Rise 3 to 12 Cents Hourly 


Hourly earnings increased, on the average, from 
3 to 12 cents between October 1950 and August 
1951 for wood furniture workers in 8 of 10 im- 
portant manufacturing centers, according to a 
study by the United States Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Furniture workers in 
Los Angeles achieved the greatest gain during this 
period with an average increase of 12 cents an hour. 

Men, who, by area, represented from 81 to 96 
percent of the total plant employment in the 
furniture industry, had average earnings ranging 
from $1 an hour in Martinsville, Va., and Winston- 
Salem-High Point, N. C., to $1.55 in Los Angeles. 
In 7 of the 10 areas studied men had earnings 
levels of at least $1.20 an hour. 

Area earnings of women averaged from 81 cents 
an hour in Hickory-Statesville, N. C., to $1.43 in 
Los Angeles. Two other areas—Martinsville, Va., 
and Winston-Salem-High Point, N. C 
levels below $1 for women. 


recorded 


Earnings of men and women in August 1951 
can be compared for two of the selected occupa- 
tions. Average earnings of women hand sanders 
ranged from 82 cents to $1.39 an hour. However, 
in two areas, women averaged more than men 
whose wage levels, by area, varied in this occupa- 
tion from 89 cents to $1.62 an hour. Women 
machine off-bearers earned, on the average, from 
88 cents to $1.11 an hour; area earnings of men 
in the same occupation ranged from 87 cents to 
$1.30. 

Scheduled workweeks generally ranged from 40 
to 45 hours for plant workers in wood furniture 
establishments. The 40-hour week, however, ap- 
plied to all plant workers in Los Angeles and 
Martinsville, and to at least two-thirds of the men 
and three-fourths of the women in three other 
areas. 

Paid vacations of 1 week after 1 year’s service 
were customary for plant workers in the wood 
furniture industry. Two-week vacations after 5 
vears’ service prevailed in three-fifths of the areas. 

The earnings data are exclusive of premium pay 
for overtime and late-shift work. The study was 
limited to wood furniture plants employing 21 or 
more workers. In the 10 areas studied, approxi- 
mately 39,000 workers were employed in estab- 
lishments of this size. 
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BLS’ Mosimann Lectures 
At New Delhi ILO Conference 


Thomas F. Mosimann, Chief of the Branch of 
International Technical Cooperation in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, conducted a series of lectures at 
the regional seminar sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office in New Delhi, India, from 
November 21 to December 4, 1951. 

Under the chairmanship of R. M. Woodbury, 
Chief, Statistical Division of the ILO, Mosimann 
and lecturers from India, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Australia conducted lectures and round-table dis- 
cussions on a wide range of labor statistics topics. 
The participants in the seminar were government 
statisticians and labor officials as well as trade- 
union members and representatives of employers’ 
federations 


Over Fifty Participate 


Attending were 51 participants from Burma, 
Ceylon, Hongkong, India, Indonesia, Malaya, Re- 
public of the Philippines, Singapore, and Viet 
Nam. The Federal Government of India was repre- 
sented as well as government departments of most 
of the provinces of India. Dr. P. P. Pillai, repre- 
sentative in India of the International Labour 
Office, opened the seminar which was held in Parli- 
ament House in New Delhi. 

Mosimann conducted a seminar on family living 
studies discussing methods and procedures used in 
compiling data on the expenditures, consumption, 
living conditions, and prices paid by workers’ fam- 
ilies. The round-table discussions on these topics 
brought out many of the problems encountered in 
this field in eastern counties. Indian statisticians 
in particular described the difficulties of measuring 
living costs for populations in which widespread 
poverty and low standards of living were common. 
He also lectured on labor force sample surveys in 
the United States. Other lectures given by the 
panel of lecturers covered consumer price indexes, 
surveys of employment and unemployment, pro- 
ductivity statistics, indexes of wage rates, statis- 
tics of hours, earnings, and working conditions, 
data on industrial disputes, and similar topics 

Dr. B. Ramamurti, Joint Director, Central Sta- 
tistical Organization of the Government of India, 
described the progress which has been made in 
India in sample surveys of living conditions of rural 
families. 
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Expirations of Union Contracts’ 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


General Contractors Association of New Haven, Conn 
Intrastate, Conn.—Bricklayers (American Federation 
of Labor). 

Painting and Decorating Contractors of America 


Painters (AFL). 


Intra- 


state, Kansas 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRopwucTs 


Hercules Powder Co.—Parlin, N. J.—-Chemical Workers 
(AFL). 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works—St. Louis, Mo.—Inde- 
Workers (Inde- 


pendent Union of Chemical Plant 


pendent). 
Foop AND KINDRED PrRopUCcTs 


Alameda County Milk Dealers Association—Intrastate 
Calif.—Teamsters (AFL). 

New Jersey Brewers 
Teamsters (AFL). 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Millers (AFL). 


Association— Newark, N. J. 


National Agreement—Grain 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


General Fireproofing Co.—Youngstown, Ohio—Steel- 


workers (Congress of Industrial Organizations 
MACHINERY 


Steelworkers (CIO). 
Machinists 


Link-Belt Co. 
Machine Shops 
(AFL). 
Reliance Electric and Engineering Co. 
Electrical Workers (Ind.). 
Walworth Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Santa Clara County, Calif. 


Intrastate, Ohio 


Greensburg, Pa.—Steelworkers (CIO). 


MINING 


Jones and Laughlin Ore Co.—Star Lake, N. Y.—Steel- 


workers (CIO). 
Primary Mera. INbUSTRIES 
United Metal Trades Association—Portland, Oreg 
Portland Metal Trades Council (AFL). 
Rerait TRADES 
Chicago Coal Merchants Association—Teamsters (AFL) 


' Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record 





RvuBBER PRopUcTS 


Sun Rubber Co.—Barberton, Ohio tubber Worker 
(CIO). 


SERVICES 


Associated Automobile Dealers of St Paul, Ine 
Machinists (AFL). 
Cleaners and Dyers Board of Trade, Inc.—New York 


N. ¥ Clothing Workers (CIO) 
SHIPBUILDING 


Bridge 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers (AFL 


Consolidated Western Steel Corp Orange, Tex 


Srone, CLay, AND Guass Propvucts 


Pennsyivania Dixie Cement Corp.—Intrastate, Pa 


Cement Workers (AFL 


TextTite Mitt Provects 


Munsingwear, Ine Minneapolis, Minn Textile Workers 
(CIO 
North Carolina Finishing Co 


Workers (CLO 


Salisbury, N. ¢ Textile 


Tosa co 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp.—Interstate, Nort} 
Tobacco Workers (AFL). 


Louisville, Ky 


Carolina and Virginia 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Tobacco Workers (AFL). 


Conferences—Conventions 


March 1—Louisiana State Industrial Union Council (Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations New Orleans, La 
March 3 


Committees 


118th Session of the Governing Body and its 


International Labor Organization 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


March 17 
Conventions and 


Committee of Experts on the Application of 

fecommendations (ILO Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

March 22—Rhode Island State Federation of Labor 
(American Federation of Labor)—Providence, R. I 

March 24—National Association of Manufacturers (In 
dependent)—Boca Raton, Fla. 

March 24—Paper Makers’ Convention (AFL)—Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

March 26—Pennsylvania State Industrial Union Council 
(C1O)—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 31 Workers’ 
Reading, Pa. 

March 31—Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 
(AFL)— Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Hosiery Convention AFL) 
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Some Current Publications 


1951 Annual Report Bureau of Apprenticeship. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, this report discusses the activities of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 31 pp. Free. 


Hiring Older Women. Women’s Bureau Leaflet No. 12. This leaflet offers 
suggestions to employers in regard to hiring older women. 6 pp. 5 cents. 


Occupational Wage Survey, Dallas, Teras, June 1951 Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Bulletin No. 1043; Occupational Wage Survey, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
June 1951.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1044; Occupational Wage 
Survey, Baltimore, Maryland, June 1951.-— Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 1045. Compiled in these bulletins are earnings data for these types of 
occupations: office; professional and technical; maintenance and power plant; 
and custodial, warehousing, and shipping. No. 1043 has 27 pp. and costs 20 
cents. No. 1044 has 22 pp. and costs 15 cents. No. 1045 has 32 pp. and costs 
20 cents. 


Construction, Annual Review, 1950 Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No 
1047. This publication, which deals with construction activity and employ- 
ment during 1950, brings up to date the annual historical series on construction 
prepared in the Department of Labor and published on a monthly basis in 
Construction S7 pp. 40 cents. 


Pulp and Paper Mills. Bureau of Labor Statistics Based on reports sub- 
mitted by 18 selected pulp and paper mills, this is a collection of data on pro- 
ductivity and factory performance in the mills. 64 pp. Free 


Power Laundries. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Case study data on productivity 
and factory performance based on reports submitted by nine selected laundries. 
64 pp. Free 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 








The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | “‘The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the | and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 


and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.” 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN Maurice J. Tost. 
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